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Preface 


This is an account of "things remembered" about the O'Brochta 
family; specifically about Albert 0O'Brochta and Catherine 
Staszel, my father and my mother (and your parents, your 
grandparents, and great grandparents). 


ft am John O'Brochta, the first born to this O'Brochta family. 
I arrived on the scene in August, 1911. 


The time frame covered in this presentation is very roughly the 
century from 1880 to 1980. There is no written account of our 
family except for the vital statistics of which you have received 
copies from Gloria Murphy (1981) and Subsequently (1985) from 
Hollis and Andrew O'Brochta and which, I hope, will be frequently 
updated. I have tried to flesh-out some small part of their 
statistics by putting down in writing what I can personally 
recall about the family from "way back when" and what has been 
told to me by my parents and others, particularly my brothers and 
Sisters. I am especially indebted to Hollis & Andrew O'Brochta 
and their daughters, Andrea Hauff and Hillary O'Brochta, for the 
typing and final assembly of this story. 


The subject format is largely autobiographical. For this I ask 
your indulgence; it is just that I have felt more comfortable 
with this approach in keeping track of the events and names. 


Throughout this writing I refer to Albert and Catherine O'Brochta 
as Dad and Mom rather than by their first names. 


The order of presentation is chronological though necessarily in 
scattered fragments and vignettes and also, regrettably, with 
many blank spaces. 


Still, these pages should provide you with some small perspective 
of your ancestral background; perhaps something, as well, of the 
indelible accents of heritage. 














Polish Background 


The antecedents of our family go back to the Vysoke (high) Tatry 
mountains of southern Poland (about 40 miles due south of Cracow) 
and to the hills and valleys around the ancient ski resort town 
of Zakopane at the be~der of Czechoslovakia. These Tatry form 
the western arm of tne Carpathian mountains. Despite the 
proximity to the resort town I doubt that any of our forbears 
ever skied; although, I understand that of necessity, they were 
adept in the use of snow shoes. Our ancestors were farmers and 
shepherds residing in small villages between Zakopane and the 
then small town of Nowy Targ some 6-8 miles to the north. My 
mother was born in Nowa Bystre and my father in Ciche. At the 
time our parents left Poland that country had again been 
partitioned. It was now a part of the Austria-Hungary empire 
which was being ruled by Emperor Franz Joseph. 


The Polish word for mountain is "gora" and for those who live in 
the mountains it is "goral" (i.e. mountain people). Our rugged 
ancestors were gorals. Most of Poland is lowland territory 
drained to the north by the Vistula river and its many 
tributaries. The mountainous area, the High Tatry, constitutes a 
rather small but unique section of the whole Polish nation. 


While I do recall various snippets of conversations with my 
parents about life in the Tatry mountains, I do not feel 
sufficiently briefed to present a balanced view of the times. 


Still, some of the scattered observations are relevant to this 
background. 


The goral was proudly independent; not in the political sense 
that we perceive here in the west, but in the economic sense of 
taking care of himself without any help from outside of his own 
family and in the knowledge that "he owes not any man". 


From the very first we learned that life was hard and that the 
people were very poor - not just in our parents! time but 
apparently for generations before. There was very little 
migration to the city then, or for that matter, to anywhere. 
Families stayed put in their ancestral areas for generations. 
The Roman Catholic church was the spiritual, educational, and 
cultural center of the gorals' life from baptism to internment in 
the church cemetery, to education, to help for the destitute, to 
counsel and conciliation. Due to the frequent political 
dismemberment of Poland over the centuries, it remained for the 
Catholic church to act as a sort of stabilizing force, a 
surrogate if you will, for national unity. Even today, under 
communist rule, the church is still a powerful and mitigating 
force in Poland. 








The goral was essentially self sufficient. Most owned their 
house, the plot of land it was on and small strips of land in 
scattered nearby areas. In addition, they had access to the 
common mountain side pastures (for a fee) for their sheep and 
cattle. They grew almost all of their own food. Because of 
Climati- . nditions, potatoes and cabbage were among the 
mainstays of their diet. A portion of the cabbage was fermented 
to sauerkraut. Grain was converted to coarse flour at a common 
mill (usually by payment in kind). This supplied the staples of 
bread and dumplings. Most families had a few sheep, a cow, a 
pig, and chickens and ducks. The eggs and meat were marketable 
and supplied the family with money for salt, needles, buttons, 
and such. Cheese was a major staple. The equivalent of our 
brown bagging, as when working in the fields, was a piece of hard 
cheese and bread. You got your drinks at a pump or spring. 
"Meat on the table" was usually reserved for special occasions. 


Wood was a scarce item. There were extensive virgin forests 
nearby but these were either owned by the state or by some 
absentee aristocracy. Limited cutting was allowed to the general 
public in payment for some lumbering time. 


Essentially all of the clothing was homemade, including the 
fabric. 


For entertainment, at special affairs, there were the accordion 
and violin, the polka and the mazurka. The crafts of woodcearving 
and elaborate needle work were highly prized and of outstanding 
quality. The daily Clothing was somewhat drab and strictly 
functional. However, for festive times, the men were decked out 
in "peacock finery"; bright colors, leather pants, red vests and 
plumed hats. The ladies wore white dresses and brightly tinted 
vests; colorful but subdued when compared to male standards. 

This festive apparel seems to have evolved into the picturesque 
(gaudy?) provincial dress code which we know today as the goral's 
costume. The goral was very fond of his music and dancing which, 
over the centuries, sublimated into the unique style by which we 
know it today. 


So much for the geography review. So much for the ethnicity. 


Cat ine Staszel to 19 


My mother was born in Poland on June 4, 1894 to Regina Zubek and 
Paul Staszel. She and her two Sisters, Agnes and Rosalia, came 
to the United States with their parents in March, 1900. The 
family settled on a small farm in the mountains near 
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Connellsville, Pa. Mom's sister Mary was born on the farm in the 
United States sometime in the latter part of 1900. It has been 
difficult to reconstruct the history of my mother's childhood 
years and that of her three sisters. The story on the latter is 
particularly tenuous. 


My maternal grandmother Regina died soon after the birth of her 
daughter Mary. Thereafter the accounting becomes even more hazy. 
Apparently the four sisters, Catherine (my mother), Agnes, 
Rosalia, and the infant Mary were all sent back to Poland with 
some family friend. Grandfather Paul Staszel remained in the 
United States. The four sisters were all scattered among 
different farm families in the Polish Zakopane area. They were 
probably placed with relatives as was customary in the case of 
"broken families". 


Mom stayed with some relatives and lived on a farm there until 
1904. Her education was almost totally neglected. She was 
"needed at home" mainly for household and farm chores. She was 
expected to "earn her keep". Unfortunately, as a consequence, 
she attended school for a total of only one half of a school year 
of half day teaching. 


In the meanwhile, Paul Staszel, my maternal grandfather, sent a 
proposal of marriage to a Mary Johan in Poland, a lady he had 
known from earlier days. Mary accepted and came over to 


Uniontown, Pa. She and Paul Staszel were married in 1901 or 
1902. 


My mother was brought back to the United States again, sometime 
in 1904. Apparently her sister Mary was also returned to 
Pennsylvania. Her sisters Agnes and Rosalia remained in Poland. 
Insofar as we can ascertain, Mother came back as a child of ten 
to the same farm near Connellsville, Pa. from which she had been 
removed some four years earlier. She lived on this farm for six 
years where she helped to take care of her two half brothers, 
John and Joseph, and her half sister Victoria. Jacob the third 
half brother was born the same year in which Mom left the Paul 
Staszel household. Incidentally, as of 1986, Jacob and Victoria 
were still residing in the Connellsville area. 


During Mom's six years on the Pennsylvania farm there was no 
thought of furthering her education. Again she was "needed at 
home" and "what good is an education for a girl anyway?" 
Moreover, there was no easy way to get to school from the 
isolated mountain home. As a result, the only schooling mother 


was ever permitted was that one half year of partial days in 
Poland. 





Grandfather Paul Staszel raised a few horses on his farm and, we 
were told, also did some horse trading. He was also somewhat of 
an amateur veterinarian. 


Mom's six years on the Pennsylvania mountain farm (1904-1910) 
were spent with c~ stant house chores and in caring for her 
Sister Mary and ivr her stepmother's children. Apparently he. 
stepmother was a hard disciplinarian; and, I have gathered fron 
the tone of mother's remarks, that this is putting it mildly. As 
Mom told us many years later she had had almost no childhood. 

She had been saddled with "grown up" responsibilities from the 
time she was about 7-8 years old. 


As a child, Mom was called Kashka, a Polish equivalent for Katy. 
In her later years she seemed again to prefer the name Katy to 
the more formal Catherine. 


This, regrettably, is all that I have been able to piece together 
about Mom's early years. 


Albert O'Brochta to 1910 


My father, Albert O'Brochta, (his Polish name was Wojieck 
Obrochta), was born April 20, 1886 to Anna Kraziak and Jan 
Obrochta. Jan is the Polish equivalent for John. My father had 
three brothers (Andrew, Joseph and Jacob) and three sisters 
(Agnes, Oleska and Anna). His parents, like those of my mother, 
were poor farmers and shepherds in the mountains of southern 
Poland. 


Dad went to a Catholic school for "more than 6 years". He of 
course worked on the farm with his family. During one period he 
manned the bellows of a pipe organ in the church in Nowy Targ. 
It seemed that this was an honor at first (no money) but turned 
into something like doing penance. 


Father was apparently a very healthy youngster except that as a 
teenager he did have Surgery for a lump on his neck. Presumably 
this was for the removal of a cyst. 


Dad recalled his good fortune at one time when he was about 16. 
He was walking across a bridge in a heavy fog and stumbled over 
the low railing. The water was deep and my father could not 
swim. He held his breath and clutched and crawled along the 
river bottom until he came to Shore. This incident made a most 
lasting impression on this teenager for he recounted the 
adventure many times in later years. 
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Andrew and Joseph Obrochta, my father's older brothers, came to 
the United States in 1900-1902. They came for three reasons 
mainly: 
1. to escape the trap of poverty which was then strangling 
Poland 
as = avoid military conscription under the alien Austrian 
rule, and 
3. lastly, to get rich in America where "there were jobs 
for everyone and where everyone made big money". 


This latter concept was widely fostered by agents of American 
coal and iron interests who were looking for cheap manpower. 


Dad followed his two brothers to America in 1904. He was 18 
years old and had no knowledge whatsoever of the English 
language. He went by train from Cracow to the port of Hamburg, 
Germany. The passenger ship on which he made the Atlantic 
crossing stopped in New York. Dad said he remembered that people 
were saying that Teddy Roosevelt had been elected president of 
the United States. Dad's ship subsequently sailed on to 
Baltimore. Here at the immigration desk an Irish official 
apparently had some trouble with my father's name. On his Polish 
passport it was written as Wojieck Obrochta. on shipboard it was 
Germanized to Adelbert Obrochta. The Irishman made my father a 
full card-carrying Irish American by writing down the name as 
Albert O'Brochta. I have no way of knowing how much of this 
account was anecdotal. However, I am certain that many of you 
O'Brochtas have frequently felt it necessary to correct the 


impression that your folks came from Ireland or some such island 
place. 


Dad told me that his stop at Baltimore was one of the most trying 
in his life. He knew no English, he was only 18 years old, he 
had no friends for guidance, he had never been away from home and 
he wasn't even certain that he could locate his brothers 
somewhere in a place called Pennsylvania. With his name, origin 
and destination pinned to his coat he somehow managed to board a 
series of trains which ultimately led to a small coal mining 
village in Cambria County, Pennsylvania, somewhere in the 
Johnstown-Winber area. There he found his two brothers, Andrew 
and Joseph, and everyone was greatly relieved. Within two days 
or so he was inside a mine digging and loading coal with his 
brothers and living with them in a boarding house. Apparently he 
adjusted quickly, if not cheerfully, to working underground by 
the dim light of an oil lamp on his cap. 


Dad worked in several different coal mines over the next few 
years. These coal mines were mostly in Cambria County. Coal 
mining jobs were plentiful and men moved about as they searched 
for better working conditions: less water dripping from the 
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ceiling, better safety, higher coal seams and such. Eventually, 
Dad located in a coal mine in Fayette County, Pennsylvania, 
probably in or near Brier Hill or Leisenring. 


entu W.V 1910-19 


For the romantics among you readers, this next part must be a 
disappointment. I know very little about how my mother and 
father got together. Dad was living in Youngwood, Pa. and 
working in a local coal mine. one of his friends mentioned that 
there was a girl of Marriagable age on a nearby farm; and a goral 
at that. He took Dad to the farm to introduce him to Mom's 
father. Dad took a bottle of whiskey along to ease the 
situation. This regrettably bare statement of our parents’ 
"romance" seems so totally inadequate. It should have been 
painted in Valentine colors given the fact that their subsequent 
marriage knew 65 anniversaries and ended only, as agreed, in 
"until death do us part", My father, Albert O'Brochta (age 24) 
married my mother, Catherine Staszel (age 16), on April 18, 1910. 
The marriage ceremony was performed in St. Thomas Roman Catholic 
Church in Footdale, Pennsylvania. 


Dad became a naturalized U. s. citizen in 1910. Mom 
automatically became a citizen at the Same time. Shortly 
thereafter, still in 1910, Dad and Mom moved to Century, W.V., a 
small coal mining town in Barbour County, about 20 miles south of 
Clarksburg. 


There were two coal mining towns by the name of Century. The 
larger town was known as Century. This is where my parents 
lived. The smaller town, about two miles away, was known as 
Century No. 2. Each of these towns had its separate coal mining 
facilities. Century was a deep shaft mine. Century No. 2 was a 
"slope" (i.e. side of the hill entrance) coal mine. My father 
lived in Century but worked in the Century No. 2 mine. 


Century was a pleasant coal company owned town of about 600-800 
souls. The town was situated in a cul-de-sac and largely 
Surrounded by 5-6 miles of grassy hills which were dotted with 
hundreds of trees. The streets were "surfaced" with a sprinkling 
Of coal cinders. Passage in and out of town was by way of a rail 
jitney toa B&O rail station about 5 miles distant. There were 
no phones except for those at the mine office and store. 
Electricity was supplied to all of the houses on a part time 
basis although most households supplemented the lighting with 
candles and kerosene lamps. There was not a single street light 
in town. Water was pumped by hand from some well nearby. Every 
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household had its own free standing outhouse some 40-60 feet 
away. All heating and cooking was carried out in coal or wood 
burning stoves. 


Sometime during 1910 Dad received word that his father, Jan 
Obrochta, had passed away in Poland. 


I was born in Century, W.V. on August 13, 1911. My mother was 
just 17 years old. I was delivered at home by the coal company 
general practitioner with a midwife in attendance. Frank 
followed as the second child on April 21, 1913. Both of us were 
baptized in Our Lady of Sorrows Catholic Church in Century. 


In 1913 Dad's oldest brother, Andrew, responded to an ad ina 
Polish newspaper about the wonders of homesteading in Minnesota. 
Apparently the sales pitch was that the acreage was essentially 
all virgin pine which could be cut down and sold to a local 
lumber company. The cash return from this lumbering would 
provide the livelihood until the land was cleared for farming. 
What could you lose? By this time all three of the O'Brochta 
brothers were becoming increasingly disenchanted with working in 
the coal mines. The American dream was fraying at the edges. 
That year, 1913, Uncle Andrew and his family moved to a tract of 
land near a small lake about 7 miles south of Floodwood, 
Minnesota. Floodwood is located in northern Minnesota about 40 
miles west of Duluth. 


Floodwood, Minnesota 1914-1918 


My father and mother bought land (80 acres?) adjoining Uncle 
Andrew's farm. They left Century, W.V. in early 1914 for the 
Floodwood, Minnesota area. Dad was 28 and Mom was 20 years old 
at the time of this plunge into the then Minnesota wilds. We 
(Mom, Dad, Frank and I) all lived with Uncle Andrew and his 
family while our house was being built on a knoll some 200 yards 
away. This house was a one story 3-4 room building all covered 
with tar paper - the sides as well as the roof. 


Both of the O'Brochta properties bordered a lake of some 500-700 
yards in diameter. That lake is currently known as Obrokta Lake 
in honor of my Uncle Andrew. Obrokta is the Minnesota version of 
our family name. There was a sand and gravel road which crossed 
the O'Brochta properties between the lake and the respective farm 
houses. This road originated somewhere north of Floodwood, 
passed our house, touched the then resort site of Prairie Lake 
(an almost oval lake about one mile in diameter) one half mile to 
the south and then passed on to other small communities. 
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Our family soon moved into the new farm house. In the meanwhile, 
a well was dug and a barn was built nearby. 


~’My sister Rose was born July 29, 1914 with Aunt Mary serving as 


the in-house midwife. My brother Peter was born on March 17, 
1916. 


In time more trees were cut down for sale and more of the area 
was Cleared of tree stumps. This latter was a back breaking job 
involving dynamiting, digging and then uprooting with the use of 
&@ horse and chains. The horse was a loan from Uncle Andrew. We 
eventually owned a cow, a pig and an assortment of chickens and 
ducks. The farming itself was limited. Clearing of the land 
progressed very slowly. There was a tract for grazing and for 
hay. There was also a plot around the house for a garden. 


The short growing season (my father would later claim 4th of July 
to Labor Day) limited the garden crop to potatoes, Cabbage, 
beets, and a few other greens and to rutabaga, seemingly our 
major staple. I can recall to this day how Mom Seemed to prepare 
rutabaga in every conceivable mode ever invented. In the end all 
of the rutabaga tasted like rutabaga - and this is a charitable 
condemnation. - 


Dad was able to shoot a deer now and then so that we had venison 
frequently during the long winter months. Fish were quite 
plentiful both in Obrokta Lake and particularly in Prairie Lake. 
Three foot long musky and pike were not unusual. For "cold 
Storage" for food Mom and Dad dug a small cave in a rise at the 
edge of Obrokta Lake. 


During most of the winter Dad labored as a lumberjack. Sometimes 
he also sawed blocks of ice from nearby Prairie Lake. The ice 
was then hauled by wagon to the rail station in Floodwood and 
then on to Minneapolis and Chicago. In a couple of seasons Dad 
and Uncle Andrew worked short stints in the wheat fields of North 
Dakota. All of these jobs were temporary and low paying, but 
they did help to keep the families going. 


Meanwhile Mom raised the family, took care of the "livestock", 
did much of the gardening and, when the snows started to melt, 
went fishing with Aunt Mary in order to supplement our diet. 


Dad shopped in Floodwood for the family. Sometimes he rode in a 
wagon with one of the neighbors. At other times he loaded his 
purchases into a knapsack and walked the 7 miles to the farm. 


The northern Minnesota winters were extremely cold. Sometimes we 
would hear a series of loud explosions during the night and then 
learn the next morning that a number of the pine trees in the 
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nearby swamp had literally exploded due to a sudden drop in 
temperature. Years later I learned that temperatures of minus 30 
degrees to minus 40 degrees Fahrenheit were not uncommon in that 
part of Minnesota. 


Polish was the only language spoken on our Minnesota farm. Our 
twe vousins, Ann and Mary, also spoke only Polish. Occasionally 
some indian children from a nearby reservation would come by to 
play with us. Apparently we children found some way to 
communicate. There was one other Polish family about 3 miles 
away. Other than that all of our neighbors were of Finnish or 
Swedish origin. 


One summer Sunday in 1916, Frank and I and our two cousins walked 
up the road to see Prairie Lake. We apparently dawdled along the 
way and stopped now and then to pick red raspberries. on the way 
back we saw 3 brown bears some distance away on a side road. The 
bears were leisurely ambling away from where we were. About a 
minute a two later we heard Screaming and saw my mother and Aunt 
Mary running towards us. Aunt Mary was carrying a broom. My 
mother had an ax. We were "rescued", hugged and repeatedly 
admonished. Apparently soon after we children had started our 
stroll Mom saw the mandatory 3 bears standing on their hind legs 
on the road about 200 feet away from our house. The bears then 
got down on all fours and started up the same road we had taken. 
My mother screamed the intelligence to Aunt Mary. The two 
mothers armed themselves and hurried to the rescue. 


this site as sacred to our Indian neighbors. Years later (1976) 
Anthony and I visited the tiny island. It seemed that the Great 


man's civilization. The entire island was now heavily blanketed 
(down to the shore line) with poison ivy. We did not trespass. 


Sometime during the winter 1916-1917 Rose and Peter both died and 
were buried in homemade pine boxes in the corner of a grave yard 
near Floodwood. As near as I have been able to reconstruct the 
events, the infants had fallen victims to pneumonia or influenza. 
My father had trudged on snow shoes to Floodwood to get a doctor. 
The doctor was out on calls on influenza cases. By the time the 
doctor could get around to the O'Brochta farm both infants had 
died. This cruel and devastating nightmare was the final 
disillusionment with Minnesota farming. Dad was 31 and Mom was 
only 23 at the time. It was definite. Somehow they would find a 
way to leave the cruel inhospitality of northern Minnesota. 
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Another child, Paul, was born on July 8, 1917. 


During the spring of 1918 forest fires started to break out all 
around the northern Minnesota area, even in the vicinity of the 
O'Brochta farms. There was the constant sight and smell of 
smoke. Every able bodied man, Dad and hie Srothers included, 
were called out to fight the fires. Afte. day: uf such effort, 
Uncle Andrew returned home with his eyes so badly irritated that 
he could scarcely see. Dad also returned to the farm during one 
of these breaks and then set out to find work in the West 
Virginia coal mines. He had had enough of Minnesota. Mom and 
her brood of 3 boys stayed on the farm until Dad got located. 


Dad arrived at the Pennsylvania Railroad Station in Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania with only one silver dollar in his pocket. The rail 
fare had been more than he had expected. Dad was to meet his 
brother Joseph in Leisenring, Pa. but he did not have the 
required train fare. He was not able to borrow enough money to 
buy a ticket to Connellsville, the nearest rail station to 
Leisenring. In desperation he sent a distress message by mail to 
his brother Joseph, there being no telephone where Joseph was 
living. While waiting for a response, he slept at the rail 
station or on a park bench, had meals at a Pittsburgh "soup 
kitchen" and, as he told us much later, he "prayed a lot". He 
was "saved" in 2 or 3 days when his brother Joseph arrived. He 
soon found employment in a coal mine near Leisenring or Brier 
Hill. Actually we are not certain of the mining town. The mists 
Of 60 years seem culpable. Anyway, Dad started toward 
"ransoming" his family in Minnesota. 


Uncle Joseph was not working in the coal mines at this time. 
Instead he was hand shoveling coal into and unloading hot glowing 
coke from beehives coke ovens. Such ovens were widely scattered 
over the southwestern Pennsylvania area at that time. In one 
aspect, from a distance at night, these glowing ovens had the 
appearance of fire flies in ordered array; in another, they 
blanketed the valleys with soot, smoke and the pervading stench 
of burning coal. 


In the meanwhile, back on the Minnesota farm, mother labored to 
feed and shelter her family. During the time more misfortune 
overtook the already desperately struggling family. Its only cow 
was killed in a freak accident. Frank and I and our two cousins 
had been playing with the wheels of a worn out baby carriage. 
Apparently one of the wheels came off. Our cow happened to step 
on the remaining wheel which still had the axle attached to it. 


The axle pierced the cow's abdomen. Uncle Andrew had to dispatch 
the animal. The details were hazy but for years afterwards I had 
nightmares that somehow I had been responsible for this tragedy. 
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My mother's repeated assurances that this was just a freakish 
accident seemed to be scant consolation. It took some time for 
the mea culpas to subside. So ends the litany of our woes in 
Minnesota. 


Final... in October 1918, mother gathered her brood (John, age 7, 
Frank, age 5 and Paul, age 1) and boarded the train in Floodwood. 


A short time later the train passed by a large encampment of 
white tents. There must have been hundreds or perhaps even 
thousands of these tents. Years later we learned that the tent 
scene was the aftermath of one of the most tragic forest fires of 
this century. Four hundred people had died on October 12, 1918 
near Cloquet, Minnesota, about 40 miles east of our farm. My 
memories of our train ride to Pennsylvania are rather limited. I 
recall being puzzled by a man in a white coat who "didn't look 
like us and who didn't speak like we did". Mom explained that 
the man was a black man who worked for the railroad and that he 
spoke English, a language which she herself scarcely understood. 
One other bit of minutia, Frank and I were each given a large red 
apple by one of the fellow passengers. To this day it seems that 
these must have been the finest looking apples since "man's first 
disobedience", 


In due time the family arrived in Leisenring, Pa. We stayed at 
our mother's sister Mary's house. During this stay mother 
assisted in the delivery of a child to Aunt Mary. 


At this time, influenza was rampant throughout Leisenring and, 
indeed, most of the nation. There seemed to be so many funerals. 
We heard many stories how, almost proverbially, the main 


survivors were those who had been fortified with whiskey. What a 
selective memory! 


Independence, W.V. 1918-1919 


soon after Aunt Mary's child was born our family and Uncle Joseph 
and his family set out for Independence, W.V., a small coal 
mining village near Grafton. Although Dad and Uncle Joseph both 
worked in the Independence coal mine, our family lived on a hill 


The place was noisy and covered with smoke. There was a B&O 
railway Switching yard down over the hill from our home. Day and 
night we could hear the huffing and puffing of the coal-fired 
train engines or the mournful sound of far away train whistles. 
This was grime. Minnesota was cold but this was black all 
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pervasive grime. 


And yet one little bit of pleasant memory remains. our family 
became friendly with two negro coal miners from a nearby boarding 
house. These men attached a swing to a very tall tree and 
invited us to have fun. Frank and I were indeed «~ tefyl for 
tuis act of kindness. In retrospect, it seems it Look so little 
to make us happy. 


Andrew was born in Independence on April 3, 1919. Our family now 
had 4 children -- all boys. 


n, W.V. 919- 0 


In the meanwhile, Dad and Uncle Joseph learned that there was 
work in the coal mines near Century, W.V. some 30 miles south. 
The two families moved to the Century area sometime during the 
winter 1919-20. Both brothers found employment in the Century 
No. 2 coal mine. Uncle Joseph was able to rent a house in 
Century No. 2. our family could not find a vacancy in either 
Century or Century No. 2. However, we were able to rent a house 
in a place called Big Run, a little village about half a mile 
from Century No. 2. At the same time Dad put in his bid for a 
house in Century (aka Century No. 1). 


There was a one room school house located on a hill at the edge 
of Century No. 2, not a little red school house but a small white 
building. Soon after our move to Big Run mother took Frank 

(age 6) and myself (age 8) to the school and, in her very limited 
English, presented us to a Miss White, the teaching staff. [I 
have not been able to pin point the time but it was probably 
toward the second half of the school year. 


Poor Miss White soon learned that the O'Brochta boys did not 
understand the English language (West Virginianese?). Years 
later neither Frank or I could recall much of our fragmentary 
indoctrination into school - Bilingual education? Miss White, 
and she must have been a kindly soul to have put up with us, 
could not have distinguished between a glass of mleko and kiszka 
(milk and sausage). I learned from my parents that both Frank 
and I did well with numbers but were somewhat obtuse when it came 
to learning to read. one incident of this school year stands out 
in my memory. Frank had a near tragic accident. During recess 
someone threw a piece of slate toward the school house. It hit 
Frank about one quarter inch above his right eyebrow. 


Fortunately there was no eye injury; just a lot of scary 
bleeding. 
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Apparently our brief encounter with school (2-3 months) was 
counted as attendance in the primary grade (kindergarten?). This 
grade was also know as "Primer Grade". Frank and I were both 
"promoted" to the lst grade at the end of the partial school 
year. 


At Easter tiie Dad, Frank and I dressed up in our Sunday best and 
walked the two miles or so to our Lady of Sorrows Catholic Church 
in Century. This was our first exposure to church services. We 
became regular church goers thereafter. 


Century, W.V. 1920-1925 


Sometime during the summer of 1920 our family left Big Run for 
Century where we were to live for the next 4-5 years. 


Inasmuch as most of the family (John, Frank, Paul, Andrew, 
Thomas, Helen, Julia and Lucy) began or experienced life in 
Century I have undertaken some extra detailing of things relating 
to way back then (in the early 1920's). Bear with me, if you 
will, as I present a potpourri of antiquities. In one context 
this is just early 20th century stuff. In another, this indeed 
is how your forbearers lived, as the "ancients" among us can 
attest. 


Living in Century afforded us some advantages we had not enjoyed 
up to this time. The company doctor, a general store, a four 
room school house and a post office were all nearby. There were 
2 churches, a Roman Catholic and a Methodist church. The village 
even boasted of its silent movie house and a minor league 
baseball team. 


Century was a little League of Nations. There were Italians, 
Russians, Poles, Slovaks, Lithuanians, Germans, Spaniards and a 
smattering of "Americans", or Johnny Bulls as they were called by 
the recent mainland Europeans. Among the "Americans" there were 
the Martins and the McCoys, but, contrary to ballad themes, they 
did not feud. 


Geographically, Century was below the Mason and Dixon Line, but, 
we had no real feeling that we were southerners, or northerners 
for that matter. The KKK burned crosses on the hillsides on 
Several occasions, but, since we never heard of any violence, we 
kids looked on the burnings as sort of side show affairs. There 
were no blacks in Century and perhaps as a consequence, we grew 
up with no particular prejudice toward them. Black people were 
not allowed in the town after Sundown and since the sole employer 
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in town (the coal mine) would hire no blacks the town was "Lily 
white". This term seems almost incongruous given the babble of 
nationalities that had but recently seen the "lifted lamp beside 
the golden door", 


A number of the families in Century, perhaps 20-30, owned cows. 
Most families had chickens and a few raised a hog or two. “most 
every family had a garden. The cows were allowed to pasture on 
the hills surrounding Century. They were herded to and from the 
pasture by some youngster in the family. In our family, the task 
usually fell to me, although Frank also got his share of 
"“cowboying". Milk and eggs were in adequate supply in our house. 
Our mother seemed to be baking about twice a week so that we were 
always supplied with fresh homemade bread. There was no bakery 
truck or wagon in the village and seldom any bread in the general 
store. 


Our family grew a lot of cabbage as well as other vegetables. 

The cabbage was shredded and allowed to ferment in a 10-15 gallon 
ceramic crock. We usually had sauerkraut until spring. Although 
the crock was located in a closed compartment in the basement, 
there was a strong smell during the initial days of fermentation. 


Blackberries were plentiful around Century. Frank and I picked 4 
or 5 water buckets full each Summer. Our mother somehow found 
time to convert most of these pickings to jan, jelly, and pies. 


Black Tartarian sweet cherries were plentiful on the surrounding 
hills. Dad, Frank, and I would hike 2-3 miles to find a full 
bearing tree and pick cherries by the water bucket full. Poor 
Mom would preserve much of our pick, although it was the boy's 
job to pit the cherries in a hand cranked pitter. 


Strawberries were grown commercially about a mile beyond the 
ridge that semi-circled Century. Frank and I worked several 
times in these Strawberry fields. We were paid 5 cents a basket 
(pint?) and then had the Opportunity to pick and take home as 
much fruit as we could Carry. Once again the task of making 
something out of our bounty fell to our mother. 


In the fall dozens of school children roamed the hillsides to 
pick chestnuts from some 50-100 mature trees. Even then, in the 
early 1920's, some of the trees were showing Signs of dying. I 
understand that by about 1940 there was not a single surviving 
tree. All had succumbed to a devastating blight. 


As I have been describing the Century scene, it must seem 
completely rustic. We children never thought of ourselves as 
being farmers. We were town folk. We never rode horses, walked 
behind a plow, mowed hay, herded sheep, raised corn or drove a 
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wagon. The farm kids had all the fun. 


Most of the children in Century walked barefooted during the 
Summer except for church services and an occasional train ride to 
Buckhannon as, for example, to see a dentist. When school 
started we were all sh. ji again. 


Frank and I enrolled in the lst grade in Century in September 
1920. Frank was 7 and I was 9 years old at the time. pPayl 
started school in 1924, Andrew in 1925. Each room in the school 
had its own pot-bellied wood or coal burning stove. There was no 
such thing as a central heating system. All school books, papers 
and pencils were paid for by the pupil. No reference or library 
books were available except such as happened to be the personal 
property of the teacher. The teaching emphasis was truly on 
reading and writing and arithmetic. Every grade was required to 
memorize and recite some small bit of poetry at least once a 
month. A part of the study of arithmetic was so called "mental 
arithmetic" wherein we were expected to solve simple math 


problems without the use of pencil or chalk. The school year was 
8 months long. 


The family grew in Century. Thomas was born December 21, 1920 
and baptized after Christmas midnight mass. Helen followed on 
February 25, 1922, Julia on June 18, 1923 and Lucy on 

September 24, 1925. All were baptized in Our Lady of Sorrows 
Catholic Church in Century. All of the children were born at 
home with a midwife and the company doctor (if he was available) 
in attendance. The company doctor handled everything from mine 
accidents to chicken pox. He also Supplied the usual 
prescription medicines. Major surgery was referred to the 
hospital in Buckhannon. Fortunately, our family never had a need 
for the hospital during our stay in Century. 


In the early years Polish, or more correctly the Polish goral 
dialect, was the exclusive language at our home. At school and 
at play we children Spoke English. As time went on more and more 
English words crept into our domestic conversations, until we 
were using hybrid sentences containing both Polish and English 
words. Even our names were Similarly structured: Yanosh or 
Johnny, Franec or Frank, Pavel or Paul and so on in our dual 
nomenclature. 


AS an aside to these notes on language, it was about this time 
that Frank got the nickname of "Pied". This stemmed from his 
fascination with the sound of the word Piedmont which he had 
picked up in geography class. 


Our parents were very devout Catholics and instilled a high 
measure of respect in us for this church and for all religions. 
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On Sunday we would all dress up? literally in our "Sunday best". 
At this time it was church policy that all women must cover their 
heads in church. Our mother started out wearing a babushka but 
soon switched to a hat. She was not going to look like a 
"Greenhorn" (i.e. a new immigrant). The Mass and a substantial 
part of the choir's singing was in Latin. I learned the 
necessary Latin responses and began "serving" at Mass as soon as 
I was 12. Frank sang in the choir. I joined him later. 


I remember serving at Mass on the occasion of the marriage of a 
Lithuanian couple. It seemed that the whole town attended the 
wedding celebration that followed. It was there that I learned 
“Of a homemade alcoholic concoction known locally as "pick 
handle", which too was a lethal weapon. This cloudy looking 
drink was an illicit offspring of the West Virginia hills during 
prohibition days. I tasted the Stuff and...yuk! It delayed my 
drinking days for a dozen years or so. At the wedding 
celebration there was accordion music, dancing, all kind of what 
is now known as ethnic food and various entertainments designed 
to make money for the newly weds. Among the latter was the 
smashing of a clay dinner platter with a silver dollar. This 
looked like real macho stuff. 


For entertainment and recreation we children swam in the local 
reservoir or in the Tygart river, a few miles away. We also 
played baseball or watched the local company sponsored team play. 
Now and then a circus or a traveling carnival would come to the 
village. 


Silent movies in black and white, of course, were shown twice a 
week. A player piano pounded out the background music. The cost 
of admission was ten cents. A couple of times there were so- 
called religious slide shows in the basement of the Catholic 
church. These slides were vividly gruesome and frightening when 
it came to showing what happens to us sinners if we "don't watch 
out" or whatever. In retrospect, these religious slides would 
have done justice in describing Dante's most nightmarish dreams. 


We older children attended religious revivals at the local 
Methodist church. This was "fun". We joined in the Singing and 
enjoyed the emotional outbursts of "born again" Christians. We 
also learned a lot about the old Testament books, an area so very 
lacking in our Catechism sessions at that time. 


The small village of Century had a general store which sold food, 
hardware, and some clothes. A peddler would come around now and 
then to hawk his wares. Nearly every family in town made use of 
a mail order catalog, usually Montgomery Ward, to buy items not 
available at the store. 1 started filling out catalog mail 
orders for Mom and Dad when I was in the 5th grade. All 
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purchases were paid for by postal money order. Frank took over 
some of this duty when he too "became of age". 


Radio broadcasting was just beginning. one of the farmers nearby 
had a radio which we were permitted to listen to. We could make 
out through the crackling souns of Pittsburgh's station KDKA 


that Calvin Coolidge had de. __..ed both Davis and LaFollette in 
1924. 


The big holidays in our family were Christmas and Easter Sunday. 


Our Christmas celebration consisted of a special dinner on 
Christmas Eve with gifts of some candy and trinkets or Stockings 
for the children. Thanksgiving was not celebrated in any special 
way other than that the children had no school and the mines were 
closed. Actually, it was sort of a tradition to butcher a hog on 
this "holiday". I remember how we kids watched from afar with 
Some fascination and with considerable distaste. 


Sometime during this period, probably in 1924, Mom's sister Mary 
and her family left Pennsylvania and returned to Poland. For 
them America had turned out to be a broken dream. Sadly that 
dream subsequently turned into unexpectedly even more woeful 
wretchedness when the family arrived in Poland. A few twinges of 
nostalgia for the "old country" crept into our parents'! 
conversation now and then but never developed into any serious 
desire to return to Poland. 


In many ways the Century years 1920-1925 while not exactly up to 
"almost heaven" standards, were the best that the O'Brochtas had 
experienced up to that time as a family. Employment in the coal 
mine was steady and the wages were the best they had ever been in 
the coal field. In fact, Dad was even able to send some money to 
Poland to his mother, Anna Obrochta, in 1923. Unfortunately it 
was during this time also that Dad had a near tragedy in the coal 
mines. It had been standard practice in those days to use sticks 
of dynamite, a percussion cap, and a long length of fuse to blast 
the coal face Preparatory to digging and shoveling. Each miner 
set off his own explosion. The fuse was lit with the flame of a 
Calcium carbide head lamp which each miner carried. Somehow Dad 
accidently had a percussion cap explode in his fingers. Nothing 
was broken but the flesh on two fingers was shredded. Dad 
resumed work in less than two weeks, 


Our family's prosperity proved to be shortlived. 

Although the nation as a whole may have been going in high gear 
until the 1929 crash, the economy of the West Virginia coal 
fields had begun to falter as far back as 1925. The Century mine 
was now operating on a 3<4 day work week. There were petitions 
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Circulated by the coal company to renegotiate its contract with 
the UMWA union. Dad signed such a petition in the belief that 
the down-grading of the union contract would be very temporary. 

I vividly recall how Shortly after attending an evening union 
meeting in Century No. 2 Dad came home humiliated and in 
heartbreaking despair. He had been accused of betraying his 
beloved unic.. He had unwittingly signed a petition that the 
union was to be dissolved. In all of my life I have never seen 
this strong man so crushed. His hurt had a palling effect on all 
of us. The dreaded clouds gathered during the fall of 1925. Dad 
tried to rescind his Signing of the petition. He was fired. 


Suddenly we were evicted from our home. 


Barracks in W.V. 1925-1926 


Through the efforts of the union, our belongings were hauled by 
wagons to new barracks which had been erected on a farm near 
Century No. 2. . There were 3 long wooden barracks in this new 
settlement. We took up our very primitive residence there along 
with about 70-90 other families. Dad was now officially on 
strike. About one half of the miners continued to work in 


Century and Century No. 2. A dozen or so left the Century area 
altogether. 


Our family was assigned two drafty rooms. Through the courtesy 
Of a neighboring farmer we were permitted to mine coal from a 
hillside vein. This provided us with all of the fuel we needed. 
The union supplied each family with a 24 pound sack of flour and 
a 10 pound bag of dried beans. A month later this beneficence 
Was repeated. Thereafter, we received nothing. The union funds 
had been exhausted. Back in the 1920's there was no Such help as 
food stamps or governmental relief. We were completely on our 
Own ~-= mother, father, and eight children. The family farm in 
Minnesota was sold at a considerable sacrifice to Uncle Andrew in 
order to supplement the all too meager savings on hand. Frank, 
Paul, Andrew and I transferred to a two room school at Century 
No. 2, a little over a mile away from our barracks home. 


The winter of 1925-1926 was a cruel one to the O'Brochta family. 
A measles epidemic swept through the barracks. our two crowded 
rooms became one large sick bay for about a month. Talk about 

togetherness! Dad found a few odd jobs on one or another of the 
surrounding farms and was paid in butter, eggs and occasionally 
some meat. Somehow we survived the winter in patched and faded, 
but always clean, blue denin. It seemed almost a point of honor 
with Mom that the clothing should always be clean - Fels Naphtha 
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Soap clean. Mom also did a considerable amount of sewing on a 
treadle Singer sewing machine. One of her most available fabrics 
was flour sack cloth. And of course, there were always the in- 
family hand me downs. I was lucky in this latter in that I 
usually started the chain. wWe were never truly hungry however; 
our parents always managed to have Something on the table. 


During this period, not withstanding unemployment and the absymal 
hard times, Dad and Andrew walked up to the store in Century in 
order to pay off the family's overdue account. The store manager 
was so astonished and delighted by this determined integrity that 
he loaded Dad with a bundle of free groceries. 


In March Dad found work nearby as a night watchman for a road 
construction operation. 


School was over by the early part of April. Although I had been 
in the 7th grade, I was permitted, partly I presume because of my 
age, to take the mandatory county exams for 8th graders. I 


passed and therefore, for al] intent and purpose, I was "through 
with school". 


In May Frank and I were hired as Gunga Dins for a road 
construction crew. I am not certain why I can still recall that 
Frank was being praised as a "very good water boy" and that I 
received no such accolade. In some ways this job was a learning 
experience. Frank and I were both exposed to most of the 
industrial strength profanities, obscenities, and kindred 
vulgarities this side of Gomorrah. Incidentally, we were never 
permitted to use any portion of our new found vocabulary at home 
at that time or at any time thereafter. We were each paid a 
dollar for an 8 hour work day. With allowance for rain cuts, we 
probably averaged 4 days a week for most of the summer. our 
"pay" went to the family account. Neither Frank nor I were asked 
to contribute. It just seemed to be the thing to do. 


The road construction was completed and the crews were disbanded 
around the first of September. 


Everyone from the barracks paraded up to Century on two or three 
Sunday afternoons. We, including all of the children, sang 
"solidarity forever" type of songs, "How do you do Mr. Scab" and 
such, but, all to no avail. The strike was failing. Some of the 
more desperate miners returned to the coal mine. However, it was 
operating only 3 days a week. Meanwhile, Uncle Joseph, who had 
not joined us in the barracks, bought a farm near Torpedo, 
Pennsylvania (in the northwestern part of the State) and moved 
there with his family. The farm boy in him won out as it had 
with Uncle Andrew in Minnesota. 
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Dad left the barracks the first of September, 1926 to go in 
search of a job in Pennsylvania. We Children returned to school 
after Labor Day. Although I had "graduated" from grade school in 
April, I was still required to attend school until I became 16 or 
had a work permit for a specific job. There was no high school 
within walking distance and West Virginia had no school bus 
transportation at that time. As a consequence those of us who 
were not yet 16 were required to return to grade school. 


t Gas ennsylvania 1926-1930 


In early October, 1926 we received word from Dad that we were 
moving to Pennsylvania. A truck came by in 2-3 days to pick up 
our belongings. Frank rode to Pennsylvania with the truck 
driver. Mom and her brood of seven took the train to Grafton, 
W.V. and then on to the little village of East Millsboro in south 
west Pennsylvania. From there we all rode a ferry across the 
Monongahela River to Millsboro and then went by bus to the coal 
mining town of Pitt Gas, a little over a mile away. After we got 
off the bus, someone told us to carry our bags up four flights of 
steel grating steps, cross the coal handling trestle over Ten 
Mile Creek and go up the hill to a green colored house. That 
would be Albert's place. There we were, half way up the grimy 
steps, with the screech and clatter of coal cars on the trestle 
overhead. Mom was carrying Lucy in her arms. She suddenly 
stopped and broke down in tears of shear desperation. She 
repeated over and over again in Polish, "What kind of hell have 
we come to?". As we saw it then this, indeed, was not the 
"loveliest village of the plain", or even of the hill. We 
finally arrived at the green house and had a reunion with Dad and 
Frank. After a while we all Seemed somewhat reassured that we 
were still a family. Mom was 32, Dad was 40, and once again they 
were “starting over", 


The house in Pitt Gas permitted us more room and privacy than we 
had had in the barracks in West Virginia. We also had the luxury 
of piped-in cold water. There was a school near our house. 
Frank, Paul, and Andrew and later Thomas, Helen and Julia 
enrolled there. Fortunately for me there was a high school in 
Fredericktown (East Bethlehem High) less than 4 miles away. This 
school could be reached by public transportation (75 cents a week 
round trip). There were no school buses in service there in the 
1920's. There were only two of us teenagers from the Pitt Gas 
area who attended high school in 1926-1929. Going to high school 
was not exactly the "in thing" way back then. In fact I was 
nicknamed "college" for attending East Bethlehem High. 
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The coal mine in Pitt Gas was a Slope mine. It had never been 
unionized. This was reflected in the wage scale which was very 
meager even for those years. The family had a difficult time 
making ends meet. Everyone tried to pitch in. Frank took a 
paper route (the now defunct Pittsburgh Sun-Tele). He had help 
in distribution from Paul, Andrew, and Thomas. This trio of 

hre s-hers; Paul, Andrew, and Thomas also chippe:. in by serving as 
janitors at the local school. Periodically I was able to 
contract for the weekend unloading of mine supplies from box cars 
and railway gondolas. Frank and some of my other brothers worked 
with me quite frequently. Sometimes I would also "hire" a 
stronger youngster to help in unloading Sand, railroad ties and 
mine timber of various sizes. Again, as we had done before, we 
"pooled" our earnings with Mon. 


Meanwhile, although the family did not prosper it dia grow. 
Joseph was born April 4, 1927, Michael July 16, 1928, and Anthony 
January 4, 1930. It was truly amazing how Mom was able to expand 


the family's rather minuscule resources to somehow feed and 
clothe all of us. 


The nearest Catholic church was in Fredericktown. We went there 
frequently. Frank and I sang in the choir. 


On Sunday evenings we children would gather at the home of a 
neighbor who had a radio. There we would be regaled with the 
antics of "Amos and Andy". Once in a while a few of the 
youngsters from Pitt Gas would walk te see a movie in 
Fredericktown. 


In the summer of 1928 I got a job as "Trapper Boy" in the coal 
mine. There, about a mile underground, I manually opened and 
closed, as necessary, three canvas doors on the main coal haulage 
route. These doors regulated the ventilation in the coal mine 
without obstructing the transport of coal. On May 19, 1928 a 
most awesome disaster happened in a nearby coal mine, the Mather 
Collieries about 5 miles away. A violent explosion had ripped 
through the mine and snuffed out the lives of 195 men. The pall 
of that horror left its mark on all of us. 


Dad was notified in 1928 that his mother, Anna, had died. Now 
both of his parents had passed on. 


Despite all of our efforts the spectre of poverty seemed ever 
more overwhelming. For a few weeks in 1928 our parents foolishly 
tried what some other families were trying. They bought two or 
three gallons of moonshine whiskey from some clandestine supplier 
and resold it by the pint. I had not been aware of this 
"moonlighting" until early one summer night. Two sheriff's 
deputies barged into our house. One immediately headed for the 
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kitchen. The other went back outside to search our coal shed. 
Mom screamed and rushed to the kitchen just as the officer was 
picking up a full gallon from underneath the sink. She somehow 
wrestled the jug away from the man and then furiously smashed it 
against the sink. So much for the evidence. Dad was working 
late that night. I was literally trembling with the excitement 
of the "household" drama. Dad was hauled up +: the Waynesburg 
courthouse the next morning, reprimanded I'm sure, but released 
for lack of evidence. So much for our "criminal" record. I have 
always admired Mom's most unusual presence of mind and have 
marveled at her ferocity on the upsetting occasion. 


Sometime in February of 1929 I became a dropout from high school 
(my junior year) in order to work full time with Dad in the pitt 
Gas coal mine. This time I was a full fledged pick and shovel 
coal miner. I had graduated fron being a Trapper Boy. Frank 
contributed one summer by working as a "Slate Picker" at the rail 
car loading facilities. His job was to pick out obvious pieces 
of slate contamination from a moving bed of coal on its way to a 
rail car. Survival was a family effort. 


I returned to high school in September of 1929 but had to drop 
out once more after about three months in order to work in the 
coal mine. The family's economic situation was just too 
precarious. 


This already somewhat less than idyllic scene was to change once 
more. The Pitt Gas coal mine caught on fire in the spring of 
1930. Although the fire was put out in a week or so, it was 
decided to abandon Operations. Once again we were out of work. 
The machinery and horses were removed from the mine. It was one 
of my side adventures, along with that of 3 or 4 other teenagers, 
to ride one of the mine horses and to lead another through 
Several small towns to a farm about 12 miles away, somewhere 
beyond Brownsville. My saddle was a burlap sack. Unlike Gene 
Autry, I never wanted "back in the saddle again"...ever. 


The preceding annals must seem like one long running litany of 
woes and wretchedness; somewhat as if we were just barely 
survivors of a "worst case" scenario. It is true, we were very 
poor and there were indeed awesome hardships, but, I would be 
remiss if I did not bring up a few modestly ameliorating 
elements. We had the envied security of truly belonging to a 
family. Someone cared. Someone always cared. our parents had 
an abiding faith which gave them strength in their darkest 
moments. They also had a ready sense of humor which helped to 
balance their perspective and, throughout most of our Childhood, 
we lived among people who were seldom much better off than we 
were. Additionally, we did not have the incessant cloying of 
radio or television telling us what goodies we were missing. 
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Syivan O- 


Dad found employment for the two of us in the Mather coal mine 
some 5 or 6 miles away. This Was sometime during the summer of 
1930. The entrance to the coal mine was by means of a 365 feet 
deep elevator shaft. As mentioned earlier this was the ine in 
which an explosion had killed 195 men in May, 1928; in the worst 
U.S. mine disaster since 1913. Needless to say I had some 
apprehensions initially about working in such a mine. My 
father's stoicism helped me through this period. 


Dad and I boarded with a Slovak family in Mather until a house 
became available. our family moved to Mather in December, 1930. 


We did not realize it then but we were to finally stay put. our 
family's wanderings over the past 20 years was to come to an end; 
from Leisenring, Pa. in 1910 to Century, W.V. in 1910, to 
Floodwood, Minn. in 1914, to Independence, W.V. in 1918, to Big 
Run, W.V. in 1919, to Century, W.V. in 1920, to the barracks near 
Century No. 2, W.V. in 1925, to Pitt Gas, Pa. in 1926 and finally 
to Mather, Pa. in 1930. Except for the Minnesota farm episode, 
we had been truly nomads of the coal fields. 


Mather was one of the more attractive coal mining towns that I 
have seen. It was home to about a thousand people in company 
owned houses. While the surroundings were somewhat less 
attractive than those of the 1920's Century, W.V., we had lived 
in, the town itself was notably superior. Perhaps its most 


Except for two mine shafts at the edge of town the sitting was 
essentially rural. There was a company doctor's office, a 
company owned general store, a post office, a movie house, a 
large sprawling grade school, and easy access to Surrounding 
towns, to a high school less than two miles away and to a college 
about eight miles distant. There was a Christian church in 
Mather and a Catholic Church in Jefferson, less than two Miles 
away. Two or three shops on the periphery of Mather and in the 
adjacent town of Jefferson competed, though rather feebly, with 
the company store. In the early 1930's there was as yet no large 
coal mine waste pile looming in the sky line. That disfigurement 


Our house on 8th Street in Mather became fully crowded with the 
birth of William on June 21, 1931. Now there were 14 of us 
living in what, obviously, must have been a very chummy bungalow: 
Dad, Mom, John, Frank, Paul, Andrew, Thomas, Helen, Julia, Lucy;, 
Joseph, Michael, Anthony and William -- all in chronological 
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order. William died on June 18, 1932, just before his first 
birthday. He died in the Waynesburg Hospital while Mom and I 
were watching. I vaguely recall something about a childhood 
internal disorder as the cause of his death but, in fact, I do 
not really know. 


Dad and I were working the night shift (sounds like a movie 
script) in late 1930. With this Scheduling it became possible 
for me to complete high school starting in January, 1931. 
Jefferson High was nearby and the night shift did not start until 
4 p.m. 


I worked until September, 1931 at which time Frank took over as 
Dad's working partner in the coal mine. With Frank assuming the 


I did continue to mine coal every summer of my college days 
including the one following my graduation from college in 
May of 1935. | : 


Soon after we had arrived in Mather Mom was visited by the local 
Catholic priest. He questioned her as to where we went to church 
and Sunday school. Mom told him that we had attended some 
Protestant church services in Pitt Gas. The priest told Mom that 
she had done wrong. Mom flaired up at this implicatio -of, "sin". 
She told the priest "Since when do the Protestant churci*#4 steal 
and to do wrong?"; also, "Better in their church than on the 
streets", Mom and Dad however, remained loyal to the Catholic 
church to the end. 


In 1931 Dad committed the social error of daring to discuss 
unionization with some of his cronies. Afterall, he had had some 
practical exposure in West Virginia. The others had only known 
non-union coal mining. Such heretic behavior was verboten in 
those days. The infamous Coal and Iron Police carted Dad up to 
the Greene County jail in Waynesburg. I do not remember as to 
what act of contrition was required of him but he and I were 
allowed to continue working in the Mather mine. The question of 
unionization soon became moot with the enactment of the Wagner 
Labor Act under Franklin Roosevelt. Dad, Frank and I were among 
the first members of the newly formed Mather Local of the United 
Mine Workers of America union. 


Paul started high school in 1932 and thereafter our family had 
one or more students in Jefferson High until the late 1940's; 
among these were band members, football players, track men and, 
possibly, even scholars. Actually, at one time, there were 
O'Brochtas being Simultaneously educated in grade school, in high 
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school and in college. All of my nine grown-up brothers and 
sisters completed high school or its equivalent; a fact, perhaps 
scarcely noteworthy now, but which our parents often recalled 
with much pride in later years. 


My maternal grandfather, Paul Staszel, died in 1932. fr 
accompanied the family to the funeral services in the 
Connellsville, Pa. area. This was the only time I ever saw my 
grandfather. 


As with most of the nation our family went through some hard 
times in the 1930's. Dad and Frank both had jobs in the Mather 
coal mine but the wages were very low and there were all too 
frequent periods of 3-4 day work weeks. As a consequence our 
family usually operated near the lowest economic levels of those 
days. We were fortunate, however, in that we had a house to live 
in, jobs in the family and enough food and clothing to "get by", 
Mother must indeed have been an innovated genius to run a 
commissary which could take care Of all 13 of us there on 
Mather's 8th Street. In fact, on a couple of occasions our 
family actually Splurged. At one time we indulged ourselves in 
the extravagance of a radio and later we even bought a hand wound 
phonograph. 


After William died in 1932 Anthony became the "baby" of the 
family; one could say, by default. Previously in our family 
history such an interregnum would have been short-lived. Now, 
however, no more blessed events followed so that Anthony 
maintained his status for a long time; so much so that there have 
been unconfirmed rumors that he was spoiled. I leave it to my 
Sisters to rationalize their involvement. This is by way of an 
observation that for some 20 years the family had been growing in 
numbers and that now our growth began to assume new parameters, 


Mather, Pennsylvania 1935-1945 


In 1935 our family not only continued to "grow up" but also began 
to scatter to various pursuits. I left Mather for school in 
Pittsburgh. Paul dropped his senior year in high school for a 4 
year stint in the Navy. 


At about this time our family moved from 8th Street in Mather to 
a two story house on 2nd Street. The children were all getting 
Older and more room was required. This House on 2nd Street 
became "back home" to all of us, to our children and to many of 
our grandchildren for the next 40 years or so. Now we were 
finally established. we were not just passing through to yet 
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another coal town. We belonged here. In later years our parents 
often commented on how fortunate we were to have settled in 
Mather and to have escaped the isolation of our preceding home 
towns. 


After 1°"5 Paul and I never again returned to live with the 
family in Mather. We were "family" of course but now we were 
visitors. A partial consequence to me of this separation is that 
I do not have much detailed grounding in the family affairs after 
that year. Accordingly, there is aa considerable amount of 


telescoping of events in the subsequent years covered by this 
account. 


In 1936 I took a bus to Floodwood, Minnesota where I visited with 
Uncle Andrew's family on the farn on Lake Obrokta. There were no 
Signs of our old farm house. The area had been worked over 
during an adjacent road construction. The timber was all gone 
and our small farm was now part of a large pasture. Uncle 
Andrew's family was in the dairy business. I subsequently gave 
Mom and Dad a full report. They were very interested but there 
was not the slightest show of nostalgia or even a faint desire to 
visit the area... For them the Minnesota experience had always 
remained a very painful memory. 


On May 7, 1938 our family was shattered by the tragic loss of 
Michael. Michael and two friends had been fishing and playing on 
a raft on a little pond near home. Michael somehow struck his 
head on the raft and came up underneath. His playmates ran for 
help but it was too late. Michael had drowned. He was only 9 
years old. 


Andrew was first exposed to the "enchantment" of underground coal 
mining in 1937. He was Dad's partner at the coal face. [It seems 
that Dad was such a hard worker that Andrew was pressed to keep 
up with him. Frank and I had the Same experience some 8-10 years 
earlier. Dad had a very good reputation in that he was 
conscientious and reliable and always gave a full day's effort. 


From 1939 on the "defections" from home accelerated. Frank 
became the first of our parent's brood to get married. He and 
Helen Koziel were married in 1939. Soon thereafter (1940) Lena 
Rota and I were married. Thomas enlisted in the army Air Force 
in 1940 and served in Panama, Florida and Illinois until 1945. 
His period in Panama came after Pearl Harbor and involved 
construction of an air base in the malarial jungles. Helen and 
Martin Kurtyka were married in 1941 and Paul and Marguerite 
Street in 1942. Paul had completed his navy tour in 1939 ana had 
also earned his high school equivalency by this time. He worked 
in an airplane manufacturing plant in Hagerstown, Md. during 
World War II. Andrew was drafted into the army in 1942. He had 
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had two years at Waynesburg College. He saw combat action as a 
lieutenant in the infantry during the invasion and final defeat 
of Germany. He was in the army 1942 to 1947 and was on active 
reserve status thereafter. He was called up again in 1950 ana 
Served in the army M.P. in Berlin until 1952. 


Joseph served in the navy in 1945 and 1946. Anth:.. was to get 
the call a decade later. As it turned out Frank and I were the 
only ones in our family of 7 brothers who were not in the 
service. Our family was Spared the major tragedies of World War 
II. Uncle Joseph and his family in Torpedo, Pa. were not so 
fortunate. Their only son, Walter, was killed on the beaches of 
Normandy. 


The numbers in the Mather household dwindled substantially during 
this 1935 - 1945 period. In 1935 there were 13 in the O'Brochta 
home. By 1945 the numbers had been reduced to 5; Father, Mother, 
Julia, Lucy and Anthony. Nevertheless the buzz of family 
activity in the Mather 2nd street house was not so much 
diminished. Four in-laws and 5 grandchildren (Francis, Martin, 
Elaine, Catherine and Gloria) had been added to the list of 
frequent and most welcome visitors. 


During this period (1943) the coal company sold all of its Mather 
houses. Dad and Mom bought the house which they had been 
renting. Also it was about this time that mom learned how to 
write her name so that she could vote. Voting was such a 
Satisfying achievement for her. She had arrived. Dad had been 
voting for as long as we can remember. Father and mother were 
both very proud to be Americans. Dad always put up a flag on 
national holidays. By now time had dimmed thoughts of Poland 
into the haze of childhood memories, 


There were frequent family gatherings at the House on Mather's 
2nd Street. Christmas, Easter, and later, Mother's Day, Father's 
Day and the birthdays of Mom and Dad became the occasions for 
family celebrations. Thanksgiving, for some reason, was always a 
low key holiday. our gatherings on Christmas Eve were always the 
largest and most memorable of these celebrations. As 
grandchildren appeared on the scene so did Santa Claus. Frank 
was our original in this role. He was followed by Martin 
Kurtyka, Anthony and others including, as time went on, a couple 
of grandsons who had themselves been convinced some 15-20 years 
earlier of the authenticity of Santa Claus. We frequently had a 
throng of several dozen people. It was traditional that the 
festivities began with a brief prayer followed by the 
distribution of Christmas wafers and honey by Dad and Mon. After 
this we all had dinner and then waited for Santa Claus to 
distribute the gifts. As the years passed and more grandchildren 
arrived the tenor of excitement rose to a din. our children and 
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grandchildren were truly exposed to "family". Dad and Mom looked 
forward to these gatherings. In this they were not alone. We 
continued to congregate at the House on 2nd Street at Christmas 
and other holidays until the early 1970's. No matter that we had 
all made our homes elsewhere, this House on 2nd Street still 
continued to be alled "home" by many of us. As far back as I 
can remember Lau and Mom had never tried to hide their affections 
for family and friends, particularly for children whether they 
were family or just neighbors. We Children, our children and 
later our grandchildren were all greeted with an embrace and a 
kiss on the cheek. I have a feeling that not many of us ever 
thought that this was an extravagant display of affection. Small 
wonder indeed that the House on 2nd Street was such a drawing 
card. 


Mather, Pennsylvania 1945-1955 


in 1951 and, finally, Anthony and Rosemarie Roman in 1952. This 
Closed out the marriage list of the children of Catherine and 


1932. 


Additionally, by 1955, there were also 21 grandchildren. In 1963 
the count was terminated at 28; soon to be superseded by the 
still expanding great grandchildren numbers. 


Julia and Lucy had departed from the Mather scene for a while to 
find employment elsewhere; Julia in Washington, D.C. and Lucy in 
Hagerstown, Md. They eventually returned to Greene County, Pa. 
where they married and started their own families. 


During this period Dad, Frank, Thomas, Joseph and, with some 
interruptions, Andrew were all working in the coal mines. of the 
seven brothers in our family only Paul and Anthony missed out on 
the coal mining experience. Frank had in the meanwhile satisfied 
his high school equivalency and was diligently earning state 
certification for various coal mine related positions. These 
certifications ultimately lead to his appointment as State Mine 
Inspector by the Pennsylvania governor (circa 1963). We were all 
proud of Frank's bootstrap efforts, particularly Dad who, more 
than any of us, could truly relate to this achievement in the 
coal mines. 
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After 1952 Mom and Dad had the House on Mather 2nd Street all to 
themselves. Anthony, the last "chilan resident graduated fron 
Waynesburg College, was married in 1952 and was subsequently 
drafted into the army in 1952. He was discharged in 1954, 


Uncle Joseph died on his farm near Torpedo, Pa. in 1951. He 
seemed to have lost so much of his vitality after the wartime 
death of his Only son, Walter. 


Dad retired in 1952 at age 66 after 43 years in the coal mines. 
Mom and Dad were always proud of their independence, no matter 
how rough the times may be. They dreaded the thought of ever 
taking public welfare or even of depending on the financial 
Support of their own children. Fortunately, Social Security and 
a United Mine Workers of America union - negotiated pension 
permitted Dad and Mom to maintain their dignity: sweet recompense 
for all of those years of desperately holding on to even, if 


(lung impairment due to coal dust) pension so that during their 
last 20 years or so Mom and Dad had finally attained a modest 
measure of financial security. 


There was a social breakthrough of sorts in 1954 in the House on 
Mather 2nd Street. The outside, free standing, facility was 
retired. A bathroom was added to the house. Mom used to joke 
that since there was now no need to go outside she sometimes did 
not see her neighbors for a week or so. What price amenities. 


the Pennsylvania 1955-1965 


With the modest affluence of Social Security and pension, and 
with some minor contribution by their Children, Dad and Mom had 
by now acquired a number Of household conveniences. Among these 
waS a telephone and the extravagance of a black and white 
television set. In later years we tried to convince Mom to get a 
color TV. She was adamant. She did not want color. The picture 
on color TV looked too much like the Sunday "funny papers", 


Joseph O'Brochta the last grandchild (the 28th) of the Catherine 
and Albert O'Brochta family was born in 1963. Stuart and Douglas 
O'Brochta, the first great grandchildren of the o'Brochta family, 
were also born in 1963. This latter generation, which is still 
growing, sets the outer limits of my chronicle. 


Andrew obtained his college degree from Waynesburg in 1960, two 
decades, a wife, three daughters and seven years of military 
service after he had first started college. Lucy also obtained 
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a college degree on a delayed basis. She graduated from 
California State University in 1965 to the hurrahs of her husband 
and her three children. 


We all celebrated the happy occasion of our parents' golden 
wedding anniversary in 1960. Most of their 10 surviving children 
and their spouses and - sjrandchildren were in attendance. We 
all gathereu for as banquet at the Century Inn near Washington, 


1963 was a sad time for the family. Paul died of a malignant 
brain tumor at the age of 46. He left behind his wife, 
Marguerite and two sons; Michael, age 11 and David, age 8. Paul 
would have been proud to know how valiantly Marguerite and the 
boys struggled to somehow finesse the hard times to where both 
sons eventually earned college degrees, 


The Mather coal mining operations were abandoned in 1964. This 
put a noticeable cloud over the community although now, with the 
ready availability of auto travel, most of the miners found work 
elsewhere. 


Mather, Pennsylvania 1965-1979 


the many trials the family had gone through. Mostly though, they 
were exceedingly proud that all of their children owned their own 
homes and were able to take care of themselves and that not one 
had dishonored the family with a scandalous act. Mom used to 
tease Dad that 'We didn't raise any bums". They rejoiced in each 
little attainment of every grandchild and finally great 
grandchild. The fact that over one half of the grandchildren had 


total lack of Schooling that Mom had been permitted. I can stili 
recall their often repeated jestful boast, "We must have done 


Mom and Dad were both very devout Catholics. Frank was 
exceptionally active in church affairs, particularly as a member 
of the Knights of Columbus. Mom belonged to the local Christian 
Mothers organization and at one time was honored as Mother of the 
Year. If I may be permitted a digression, Dad joined the local 
Croatian Club and shared in the membership camaraderie and the 
privilege of being able to buy beer on Sunday. 
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This period too was the time to enjoy family visits ana 
celebrations. Both Mom and Dad took a trip to Toronto, Canada to 
visit with Janka, Mom's niece. Janka is the daughter of Mom's 
Sister, Mary. She had come over with her husband, John Kozubik, 
Sometime after the conclusion of World War II. 


In the meanwhile, marriages were still being celebrated in the 
family; only now they were the marriages of grandchildren. 


This period, now at the far edge of our parents’ So-called 
"golden years", was all too frequently marred. Dad, already past 
80, weathered Pancreatitis, shingles and appendectomy. Mom 
outlasted mastectomy and a gall bladder operation. 


A deep tragedy struck the O'Brochta family in 1970. Frank died 
of internal cancer at the age of 57. He left his wife, Helen, 
and two children who, fortunately, were grown up; Frank, age 28 
and Jane, age 23. Regrettably there were also three 
grandchildren, not so grown up; Dawn Danforth, age 6 and Stuart 
and Douglas O'Brochta, age 7, 


Thereafter Mom and Dad began to talk more frequently on how time 
was "catching up". In 1972 they made out their Will in which 
everything was to be equally divided among their 10 Children or 
their offspring. As they told the attorney making out the will, 
"we love them all". They were so proud of their independence 


The year 1975 marked Dad's and Mom's 65 wedding anniversary. 

Time began to accelerate its attack on Dad's health, Particularly 
in the latter part of 1975. Dad died after a lingering illness 
on Feb. 21, 1976, less than 2 months short of age 90. The 
medical certificate read "Cardiac failure due to arteriosclerotic 
heart disease and chronic obstructive pulmonary disease", That 
great heart just "played out", 


Dad was interred in St.Mary's Cemetery in Crucible, Pa., where 
William, Michael, Paul and Frank had preceded him. We brothers 
and the oldest grandson in attendance were the pallbearers. This 
was our little token of deepest respect to "Pap", as he was then 
generally known. Our sisters remained with Mom during the 
ceremony. Dad was the last of the three brothers (Andrew, 


Joseph and Albert) who came to America at the start of the 20th 
century. 


Some explanation may be in order for the word Zgudas which 
appears on the headstone of Dad's and Mom's grave. This is the 
name of the O'Brochta clan in Poland from which Dad descended. 





Dad wanted to preserve this part of the name in stone even though 
he himself had never used it in the U.S. 


In 1977 Mom went to Mentor, Ohio to join in the celebration of 
the 25th wedding anniversary of her youngest "child", Tony, and 
Rosemarie. This seemed almost mbolic to her; ina sense, a 
Sort of valedictory. The faicrwy had truly grown up. Now it 
could get by on its own. 


After Dad passed away the house on Mather 2nd Street seemed to 
have lost its last hubbub of family activity. There were 
visitors and phone calls, of course, but the familiar sounds of 
decades were more often than not yielding to empty silence er to 
the television. But Mom persisted in her independence for "as 
long as I can take care of myself". She was quite alert to the 
world around her and devotedly interested in the well being and 
activities of her scattered family. Once she travelled with me 
by plane to New York. I had some trepidation about her reaction | 
to her first flight; but, no problem, two Hail Marys down the 
runway and then she thoroughly enjoyed the adventure. 


On a couple of times in 1978 and 1979 when I had dropped in for a 
visit, Mom would greet me with "I knew you would come today. I 
had vibes." She was no longer a "Greenhorn". 


Mom departed tranquilly at age 85 and in full possession of her 
faculties on December 13, 1979. She was in the Waynesburg 


"Cardiac arrest due to acute anterior wall myocardial 
infarction". Mom was buried next to Dad in the st. Mary's 
Cemetery in Crucible, Pa. The pall bearers at the service were 
her sons and daughters; Anthony, Joseph, Lucy, Julia, Helen, 
Thomas, Andrew, and John. 


Now there was total emptiness in the House on 2nd Street. We all 
knew that from this day on none of us could ever "go home". 


So ends the journey of Albert and Catherine O'Brochta from the 
Tatry to the Alleghenies. The journey covered some four score 
years and more. And now, in the reassuring accents of 
centuries....requiescant in pace....they rest in peace. 


Jonn O'Brochta 
1986 
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